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Vha t Makes a Good Story? ' 



Why do so many chiiaren have probiems Tearning to read? Why do they' 
conilder It a chore rather thin a natural and ejcffltlng extension of eirly 
language experiences? Pirt of the answer mav rest Jn the quality bf the 
written materials that are litiposed on them In sch6pl. Chi Idren • today have 

* ' '4. 

some freedom In choosing what tel'evlilon programs to watch, but not Irt 

choosing a reading or social studies text. 

Think for a tnonent of th« chi ld who has I imJ ted, reading experierices « 

outside school, who has few books, and who does not heac stories being 

read. In the early grades, s/he encounters m'serUi hf- texts that cofmwnly 

stress decoding- skill s. Often,, they sacrifici the story line on the . ' 
issumptio5 that cpmponent ^iki Ms nasd to be taught Ifidependently. Thus, 

it 4i assumad, story i^tructurii cin b,e taught whan its time' cotos; there. 

is. 1^ need to demand high quali t^ stories when one li teaching decoding, 
La^ In «hool, It Is assufTOd that the chS^d Is alraidy^a reader. Thf— ^ 
skills thit the child 11 stjpposed to have learri^d only naed to ^ej'ippl ied'» 
whil#Veadlng difficult stories and expositorv texts* 

lm%t AnalySfS 

^'''"T^i^ paper discusses two mathftds of text afralyais userf in researc 
©n children's understanding of stories. These methods are culturally 
bound; *that Is, they reflect a conception of stories that has arisen in 
Western culture. Within these boundaries, however, there ig stills a 
diversity of texts. Our prelirfiinary results using these methods show 
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This is a tlightly revised version of an article that appeared under 
the same title in Language jrts , 1978, 55. ^60-^66,. It fs included in^ 
this series of papers with the permission of NCTE, 
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'good" 



3l€K than aduiti might at flrit think; that 'good 

stories have structurts that can ^be identified and itudied; and that 

V cMI Idren may need freqy^nt expOiufe to good and challenging itorias In 

. ord^r/ to beMfiia succeisful readers. - 

An objeetive character l^it ion of what it Is that makes one text 

and anolLr "bad" would be a baon to thDsa v^ho believe thJt high-quality 

rm^ing mtmttmi% mrm to the dtvelDpfrent o^f rMdrrtf skills 

and the desire to read. It could be a elriterion for selecting and de- 

. iigntng texti that runs counter to somewhat are often used-^for example, 

"Will It sail?" There are new ways of analyzing texts that^may make It 

.easier to state the contras^t we^feel exists between good .writing #nd that 

which can be found in ehll dren' texts , workbooks , and standardizad tests. 

We shojuld, of course, cautious In defining ^^goddness" since a 

criterion of goodness may tend to support Mnlforfnlty^ It is thus wi^e 

. to be wai^ of any prescriptive approach since pur best writing Is often 

that which violates conventions of goodness m Imaginative ways. We 

i i 

also nee^ to be aware of the function that the text is serving. What is 
good for one child may be less desirable for otheri . Nevertheless, while 
sofDe texts are entertaining^ Informative, or challenging, many have little 
educational value. In order to analyze these categories, we need to 
Identify what it is that distinguishes a itory= from a list of sentences. 

F^eaturas of Stories - ■ 

One distinguishing feature of ''stories is cent Inu Ity . In a good 
story. Ideas connect with one another,. Conneftions are usually from one 
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ientenc« to tha ne^t, or from a group of sentences tQ' some OndeHylng 



sehema- -fQr instance, tha plot,. a eharactar desdriptfon, ©r thi^^ibttlng, 
(A schema r s an organTzed cblhaction of ;1cnowtedge rha 
reader has available to aid his or her understanding, Such schemata 
represent generalizations fjom reading many %tor\e%.) \lm tKperience 

^discomfort 'in reading a novel v^/hen. we can find no rationale or appropriate 

* i ' 

schemata for an epit sode. Imagine the .discomfort fbr- the child learhing 
to read when i/he has to Jearn how to recognlie new words In the context 
of a pseudo-story, constructed tolely to PntPoduce letter-sound correspond 
dencesl ^ J . " , 

Another distinguishing feature of stories is conf 1 ict , either within 
a character or betweeri characters. ^As John le Carre says, '*'The cat sat * 
on th^ mat' is not a stony. 'The/cat sat on the dog's mat* a >toryi^_-_. 
(Barber, 1977)^ In the Attempt to\ teach ski 1 Is , we^have produced a 
provision of stories without comfl lets, hente without the familiar struc- 
ture of setting, problem, and resoTut ion .that characterizes much of , ^ 
literatiire. Without this familiar striicfore, which provides a scaffolflfng 
for events in stories, children may find that learning to read Is a ^^-^ 
bizarre eKperience. Without the structure, they have no rfeason to^^n- 
tinue reading a parti cu^r select i^n fpay' be learning that reading 
in general is pointless. Bett^eim (1975) makes a similar point with 
the argument that fairy tales have survived because^they simplify but 
retain well-known conflict patterns. . . 
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-Story Analysis 

Thare are otNr features of good stories, but let's foeu^ here on 
l^ty and confl let . What might it mean to analyze a story with 



respect to them? , . ^ 

y I will \hm for an example a story abaut a fox and a roosteri adapted 
from the first Winston Reader. (Firman & HaltSy, jgi8). The scory has a 
simple grammar and uses common, Vflwrbs , but it is not a limple story. The 
reader hai to work to fit all the actions togeeher. What makes this a 



good. story is that the r^^r ' s wqrk is rev^arded, S/he can, find the 
^connections that tie the actions to the central conflict. 

/ The ^tpry deserlbes a rooster and a large dog who spend the night in the 
w^ds, tM rooster on a branch of a tree and the dog in the^hollow of the 
tree. In the morning, the rooster crows tntf is heard by a fox; Thinking 
that he has just heard his breakfast, the fox J^^s for and finds* the 
rooster. " The stqry ends as follows: ^ • ,. . 

So he (the fox) said to the rooster, "What a. fine rooster you 
are! How well you sing' Will you come to my hous« for break-' 
.fast'?". The rooster said, "Yes, thanl^you, «J will corne , if my 
, friend may, corne, too." "Oh yes," said the fox. "I will ask 
, I your I'riAnd, Whej^e is he?'* The rdoster raid, ''My friend is 
• in this hollow tree. He is asleep", yog Tnust wake him.'* hr f 
Fox sajd to himself j "Ha! hal I 3ha] 1 have two roosters for 
my brealcfast*'' So he put his head into the hollbw tree. Then 
^ he saidj "WiH you come to my house for breakfast?'' Out jumped 
the do^ and caught Mr. Fox by the nose. 
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Qhm mpprdm^^Q tnalvzing a story such as 'The Fox ind thm Roostgr'' 
IS to upe a rfory grama r much like one uses a stntince grammKr to analyze 
sentanQes* AVorrTial gramar for ientences of English might say, In, 



effect, that a lentence can be a noun phrase plus a verb phraie, A story 
gfanmar, on the other hand, might say that a i^^tory .eonilsts of a iettmg 
plus J number oi episodes. Each episode comprises ^eyent and a reaction 
to t*ie event, tach event \% either a change of stat^ita action, or a 
j^air of events. Such a grarnmir^was proposed by Rumel ha^jj 1975) and 
has been used to analyse stories as well as children*! unMrstandfng of. 
stories. 

Given a story gramfnar and a story , one caij build a representation 
of the story. This ,can then be used to make predictions about what 
children will relate when asked to retell or summarize a story after 
heading it. For example, segments of the, story coded as emotiona^ respon- 
set to events mmy be less easriy remembered than the events themselves. 
Similarly^ actions that are deeply embedded in sub-plot^s are not as 
likely to be remenibared as actions of the main plot. One can show that 
wel 1-structljred stories are easier for both children and adults to cbmpre- 
Jiend, 

The stoty gramniar method has any^Important limitations it ignores 
the internal structure of the plans of characters^ hence of their 
beliefs about actions, that occur. Therefore, a comp lenientary approach 
(B^uce, 1977) is briefly sketched below, it explicitly i ricorpora tes 
the^itructure of plans and beliefs by considering both the story and 
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the r^idar'i understanding of ayants In the itory. Although only om 
story ii dealt with, the approaGh has been applied to otherr of varying 
quancy* In addition to Sugge|ting possible measures of story "goodn^is'* 
rt mny have implications %r. testing and teaching. 

\ • ^ 

Plan# jnd Beliefi * ^ . 

.""^^ 1 ' . * ■ 

Ona thing we find after exanining our example story is that its 

elam^hts (fact^.^ a^ons, preiuppositions, and so on) mutt be analysed 

^v^ith rtspac t *to the reader because I n^dl vidua Is have different prior 

beliefi and expectations about foKes, roosters, dogSj and' stories. One 

who'thMks of foxes in stories as being sly and greedy,, for eKampl^, can 

use that kno^ledg^ in riding the story. 

Jn order to represent beliefs of individual readers, we need to 

have Pfc^pos 1 1 ions of the form; "The reader believes that roosters are 

good to eat J' Since many of the reader's beliefs are, in turn, beliefs 

abcTtJt fe^frllefs of the characters, we also need to have propositions of 

the form: The reader believes that the fox wants the rooster to believe 

that the fox wants the rooster to come as^^^uest for breakfast (and ' 

not 4i the main course). 

Figure 1 &hows a partial and somewhat superficial analysis of part 

of this story. In fact, it shov^s^only propositions that are embedded 

within the reader- s beliefs about the fox's beliefs and wants* A Com" 

plete analysis would sho^^the reader - s be lief s about the dog's and the 

roc^t0r*$ beliefs^ as welf as the reader's own beliefs* Part- of the 

interest in this story lias In the discrepancies betwee;n the reader's 
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m FOX AND TJiE ROOSTER 



FOXSELIEVES 



ROOSTERS -ARE- 
dOOO-TO-lAT 



INSTANCE 



ROOSTER -IS- 
@000-TO-EAT 



LOST-AN I M ALS -ARE -E ASY- 
TO-CATCH-ANO-EAt 

A 

SUPPORT 



\ 



SUPPORT 



POX WAMT 
(POX EATiREAKPAST) 



INSTANCE 



\ 



ROOSTER IS -EAST 
TO-CATCHrAMD-EAT 

. . /■ ■ 

SUPPORT 

/ 

ROOSTER IS-LOST- 
IN- WOODS 



SUPPORT 



FOX VyANT 
(FOX EAT ROOSTER) 



PRECONDITION 



FOX HOLD ROOSTER 



PRECONDITIOM 



ROOSTER I N-TREE CONFLICT FOX IS -NEAR ROOSTER 



OUTCOME 



ROOSTER COME-TO- FOX- SUB- ^ ROOSTER COME-DOWN- 
HOUSE- FOR- IREAKFAST OUTCOME FROM-TREE 



Fig. 1- An" analysis in terms of plans and beliefs, 
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f 

understir^lng of the world defined in the itopy, and his or her under- 
standing of th© characters' understandings* Hire* It \% critical for 
the /aader to recognlie differences betwaen the fox's model (as shown in 
Figure 1) and" the foostar^s, " ^ ^ ~\ . 

To take Just one example of the differences In belfefi that must be 
understood, cons Ider the be 1 lef (shown In Figure I), "Rooster Is-easy-to- 
eatch-and-eat/' We might hypothesize that lupport for this belief con- 
iists of at least the two -beliefs, vlost-anlmals-are-easy-to'^ca tch-and-eat 
and "Rooster l^-loi^-In-woods.'' The fox's subsequent act 1 6ns are most 
easily interpreted In terms of his belief that ha can easily catch and 
eat the rooster^ Conflict In the plot Is provided by the belfaf that 
the rooiter believes that heos neither lost, nor easy to catch and eat. 

The fox's belief that the rooster wll] be easy \o catch provides 
support for his belief tbat he can sat i sfy hi s top-Hve 1 want^ "Fox eat- 
breakfast." This wan^becomes the Impetus for the fox's actions. As 
readers, we might Imagine that he begins to formuiate a plan as follows: 

(1) In order to eat the rooster, he must be holding him; 

(2) therefore the rooster must be near the fox; ^ 

(3) this will happen If the rooster descends from the tree- 
{k) he will come down if he wants to; 

(5) he will wantS^o If he wants to join the fox for breakfast; 

(6) he may want to do'^^h^^t if he trusts the fox and If the fox asks 
him nicely; '.^ 

(7) the invitation will be more ^ucces#ful if It is accompanied by flattery 

/ 

. \ 
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Acting, on th© basis of this plan» he says, 
■ ■ . .« ■ , . 

■ "Wh#t a fine rooster you areS How well you slngl Will you 

"to my house for breakfast?" 



Note that thes* utterances -make sense only | f we recog^ Ize a'p^an oMhe^ 
sort sketched In (l)-(7) above. Furthermore, recogriition of this plan 
reinforces a classic schema about foxes In fables, i.e., that they are 
clever and deceitful but, often,' not clever enough. Scheniata like this 
allow a reader to cope with the. otherwise unmanageable mass of informatiort 
found in stOTles--a mass not always appreciated by tepheri. 

•In addition to formulating hls'own plans , the fox must simulate 
the plan formulation of the rooster In order to account for the rooster's 
actions. Figure 1 shows a few of the beliefs he might have about the 
rooster's pi^ns. Note that, f roirt t he f ox ' s point of view, the rooster's 
actions are both ynderstandable and desirable. Thus, the fox believes 
his deception is work Ing-a ^1 ief essential to the development of the plot 

Figure 1 hardly shows all of the fox's beliefs. For example, the 
fox could infer that the , rooster' s friend is a rooster from certain rules 
of conversation . His ref son ihg ml ght go as follows: 

(1) The friertd of a rooster Is a rooster (so the fox believes)- 

(2) a different kind of friend would be highly unusual; 

(3) one should note In an utterance highly unusual, yet relevant Informatloh 
(^) without contrary Indications, the rooster can be assumed to be 

following the rules of conversation. 
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^^^^^^^ analyiis that considers a reader's balitfi Is clearly 

' not Just itOQ: Analysis but*, ratherp itory motfjl jpalyiU. That is, 

wt analyze the model or picture that a j'typiear' reader CDnitructi for 
the story. Ideally, we would like to abla to analyse a particular 
readerU„mpdsl .and comparp Jt to other model looking ftor differences 
In beliefs to aecount for^dlfferent interpretatloni. - , ^ i_ _ 



. , Children' sHodali ^ , . ' 

We askad several children td read this and s imi lar storiei , and then 
reoordad thair explanations for certain events In the story. One 'child 
(age 11)^ who happenad to be a good reader^ had no trouble with the story, 
recognizing easily the flattery and trickery aspects of the plot. He 
volunteered a description of a schema for foxes in stories of this typej 
in which the fox is seen to be greedy or villainous, plotting to gain his 
evil endSf ultimately tricking himself j and so on* The safTie child also 
recognized that thii characterization applies npt to foxes In real lifij 
but only to foxes in storfes of this type--that Is, he knew that he was 
reading a particular kind of story, intended to b€ entertaf n i ng, perhaps 
to impart a moral, but not to persuades Inform, criticize^ or any of a 
number of other actions an author could be performlrig . 

A second child (age 10) had di ff Icul ty with this storyi although 
she was able to decode every word with apparerft ease* Hot surprisingly, 
she gave little indication of knowing the f^x schema men^t loned above, 
J We can only speculate about the reasons for the different reactions; 

^ .but it is clear that underitanding the purpose of the story played an^ 
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imporcant role in recogntzing what higher level s chenia ta to apPlyt ^nd 
iq understanding the story Itself. One p laLisi ble hypo thesi s i s tha t t he 
Second child's e^pe rience with typt cil ps^udo-sto rfes and her lack cf 
&xpO%ur& to good Stories has given her a lirnited view af what Hories 
are a] 1 abow^, Int erv/ iev^b t h her on th h and b imi la r b turie s b^yy^eb ted 
that she fiii ghc be^ t rea tj n g theni not as res\ storias bu t a s Che lists^of 
sentences s ^le had corne to eMpecL.. 

Coiii^ ra i j i gn Pf i^bleinb 

One kiiOw^ thte cal^^-iiL l w v / h i c fi u fi j i J en Miay j ifrfei 1 1 * l i i ' ^JmUwi 

S tdfldi ftg uf pi diis III ^ Lur ies , buL aeiiu^Us ^unipf e[i&nh ijii J irrictJlL ie^ iiitfiy 
result Whieri there a fill siUaLwri b^^Lv^^eii Lfift und er s la lid j ny a ^t ^ w f i Lcr 
and thtJ^c uf a I £i aj^si niti5 L f w^t>t[rii 4fc Uic^^L an '"crii^i" ifr ui 'Je rs L i J I n ^ 

rn^y re f I tit t d i tf^ lenLe = bt^ l wc^i i l he leadui ^mU IIk. wilLiii isyrtiding vvfi^t 

Lwi rfbuve UiJ iiwl ^eei u villain I., I ^lui y, i U , L.^^ mu^^w .li^.i^w^d 

Tw*;^ I J rfl.!i4=jrjt 1 1 ^ I L- 1 I /H-J I ^ ' I I I i 4i j I = „^ I r .J 111 J 

camp reMtn 3| t^fi . 'IJ j i i nyiH ^ i. L..L.'C^,i , i&.j^f'. li i,, . 1 1 Ui . 

model for d tc^t, dnJ fiU ui hei Knuw^leUje uT i.j le^ iJ^ljl*^ 

behavic^r j^at teriii 
I 

SjjiTifnjry 

one £orn€5 to binnlar basic cuiiwiubiuni rii^L. te^i htu\ \ ^-^ ha^e a» » u^. Un 
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that can be identified ahd studiecl. Since it is a difficult task tc 
recognize and use these structures in resding, children who have limited 
ej^perience with real stories maf have drfficultles Tn understanding thefn. 
Second, good stories draw upon the reader's prior beliefs and expec tat ion 
The structure or connectivity of a story provideb a framework for □ ryaniz (ng 
appropriate prior beliefs, rhird, the inherent ccjmple>^-i t y at itory under^ 
standing, pdrticularly the riefcrd to use pr *or bejliaf^ iri appropriate way^, 
means that there are usually beverdl "correct" bu C d i f fer tn t way^ ur"idei^ 

standing the ^ame btOry, Ihl^ suyye^La LfidL ,J i l I J, c n ^ f,J ^J^ILs M.ayufider^ 

bland the bdiiie sLui/ In vcty iJitfeicrii vvayb 
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